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WAY SONS BRAIND ARIE 
WARTS ON PLUM TREES. 

Mr Brecx—There has been much discussion in 
regard to the origin of excrescences on Pluin 
Trees. ‘the parties seem to stand, as those who 
believe the warts to be the effect of an “ Inherent 











infectious disease,” and the others, are the “ Insecta- | 


rian,” who hold that the warts are caused by the 
limbs being stung by insects, who deposit their 
eggs under the bark. The theory of the “ disease” 
party, is powerfully and lucidly set forth in detail 
by your valuable correspondent, Dr. Burnett, (see 
N. E. Farmer, vol. 22.) and abstractly by Mr. Dow- 
ning, in his “ Fruit and Fruit Trees of America.” 
“The knots is a disease, attacking the bark and 


wood ; the former at first becomes swollen, after- | 
wards bursts, and finally assumes the appearance of 


large irregular black lumps, with a hard, cracked, 
uneven surface, quite dry within. The passage of 
the sap upwards, becomes stopped by the com- 


pression of the branch by the tumor, and finally, | 
the poison seems to disseminate itself by the down- | 


ward fiow of the sap through the whole trunk, 
Sreaking out in various parts of it.” 

Anotlier paregraph, on same page, will account 
for the “ Insectarians” :—* There is yet some doubt 
respecting the precise cause of these knotty ex- 
crescences, though there is every reason to think it 
is the work ef an insect. Professor Peck and Dr. 
Harris believe that they are caused by the same 
Curculio, or Plum weevil, that stings the fruit; the 


second brood of which finding no fruit ready, | 


choose the branches of this tree and the Cherry. 
This observation would seem to be confirmed by 
the fact, that the grubs or larve of the plum wee- 
vil are frequently found in these warts, and that the 
beetles have been seen stinging the branches.”—p. 
270. M.-P. Wilder, Esq., on dissecting the warts 
found the !arve of insects therein, which he sup- 
posed were of the Curculio, and sent them to Dr. 
Harris for his examination, and he (Dr. Harris) was 
surprised to find ‘em net the larve of the Cureu- 
lio, but of some other insect. It has been said, 
that insects were not the cause of the excrescence, 
but it was a favorable spot wherein to deposit their 
eggs, hence the different species of larvee found 
there. 

At the discussion at the State House, week be- 
fore last, on the Cultivation of Fruit, which has 
ealled forth this communication, B. V. French, Esq. 
is reported to have said, “ As for the excrescence 
on the Plum tree, he knew no remedy ; he believed 
the disease infectious.” And the Hon. John C. 
Gray said, “the Curculio is not the cause of the 
wart, which | believe to be an inherent disease of the 
tree.” 

[ will now communicate a fact on the “ Insecta- 
rian” side of tie question, and such proof of the 
fact as I now send you in the two sections of Plum 
tree enclosed; the large section is the Princes’ Im- 
perial Gage, tie other a seedling. The limb is 
bored by an insect, who perforates from 10 to 100 
or more holes, close to each other, from 25 to 40 to 
the inch, aud down to the pith, in every instance 


‘where I have examined, and probably the egg is 
‘deposited in the pith, 

In one instance, wood two years old and much) 
larger than the section before you, was bored to 
You will not say that the eggs or larvee | 


the pith. 
you see are found on dissecting the excrescence, | 
or that the eggs were laid in the wart because it 
was a favorable place for deposite, for they are 
found prior to its developement, a fact, which ap- 
pears to me to be one step gained towards the true 
cause of the excrescence, and instead of despairing 
of a remedy for the “ disease,” it should suggest a 
preventative for the cause. 

From my limited observation, I should say, that 
the wounds were made near the end of the grow- 
ing season for the Plum. My attention was drawn 
to a wound, by recent gum on the linib of a “ Bing- 
ham, near the end of September last. On cutting 
the bark and a thin slip of wood, and applying a mi- 
croscope, of small power, the holes were discover- 
ed, from 10 to 100 on some limbs, in every instance | 
down to the pith, and about the size of a cambric 
needle. No eggs or larva were found at that time. 
Other trees were examined, and about twenty 
| wounds discovered ; many were cut into and exam- 

ined, some subjected to experiment, and a few left, 

,as found, that I may raise a Jimited crop of warts 
for dissection in all the growing season ensuing, 
‘unless some of the able entomologists who have 
'so often instructed your subscribers, will inform us 
lof the name, appearance and habits of the mature 
insect. 

It is due to the other side to say, that none of 
my trees are more than & years old; have many 
varieties, and have not seen a wart on one of them, 
‘other than those in my garden. I know ef but 
‘eight within a mile of my premises, and only one 
of them has warts. 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
} 


Cuartes NEWMAN, 
Reading, March 13, 1846. 


From the North British Review. 
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ROTATION OF CROPS. | 

It is better to prevent the special exhaustion of | 
the soil than to cure it. It is often difficult to dis- | 
cover what the land really requires, and, therefore, 
to cure the evil when it exists. The only method 
of preventing it with which we are yet acquainted, 
is by the introduction of a skilful rotation or alter- | 
nation of unlike crops. In adopting such a rota- 
tion, we only copy from nature. In the wide for- 
est, many generations of broad-leaved trees live 
and die, and succeed each other; but the time | 
comes at last when a general pestilence seems to | 
assail them all; their tops droop and wither, their 
branches fall off, their trunks rot. They die out, | 
and a narrow-leaved race succeeds them. This 
race again has its life, of centuries perhaps; but! 
death seizes it too, and the expanded leaf of the 
Beech, the Ash; and the Oak, again cheer the eye— 
playing with the passing zephyrs and and glitter- | 
So in the broad meadow, the old 


ing in the sun. 
pasiure changes, and new races of humble Grasses 
succeed each other as the fields increase in age. 


The alternation of crops, therefore, asserts to it- 
self something of the dignity of a natural law, and 
man is evidently in the right course when he itn- 
itates nature in a procedure like this. But upon 
what do its good effects depend? Why do the 
leaves alternate with the narrow in the an- 
cient forest ? Why do the Grasses change in the 
meadow ? Why does the farmer obtain a lar- 
ger produce, and for a greater number of years, by 


| growing unlike crops alternately, than by contin- 
_uing year after year to grow the same ? The rea- 


son is pot merely that one crop carries off more, 
and another crop less, of all those things which all 
our crops derive from the soil, but that one crop 
carries off more of one thing, another crop more 
The grain carries off phosphorus, the 
straw silica, the bulb alkaline matter. After, per- 
haps, 15 or 20 successive crops of the same kind, 
the surface soil through which the roots are spread 
become so poor'in those substances which the 
crop especially requires, that the plant cannot ob- 
tain from it a sufficient supply to nourish and bring 
to maturity the full grown plant, within the time 
allotted to it in our climate for its natural growth, 
The roots do their best; they collect as diligently 
as they can, but winter comes on, and the growth 
ends before the plant is fully matured. In the 
case of corn, the first effect of v scarcity, say of phos- 
phoric acid, is to make the ear smaller and the 
number of crains less; the next to continue the 
growth into the winter, and only when a very fine 
season occurs to ripen the ear at all. But sup- 
pose we alternate the corn crop, which in its grain 
carries off phosphoric acid, with a hay erop which 
requires much silica, or a root crop to which much 
alkaline matter is necessary—then the one crop 
would live upon and remove what the other had 
left in greater abundance. Instead of robbing 
the soil every year of the same substances, we 
should be exhausting it more equably of all, and 
we should be able, for double the time at least, to 
crop it without the risk of its ceasing entirely to 
vive us a profitable return, We should gradually 
work up also every available substance in the 
soil, whether such as are naturally present in it, or 
have ourselves added in the form of 
What is true of the simple alteration of 


such as we 


manure. 


}a corn with a green crop, is more true still of a 
longer and more complicated rotation, 


The great- 
er the variety of crops we grow, and the longer the 
interval between the successive crops of the same 
kind, the more perfectly do we avail ourselves of 
the benefits which an obedience to the suggestions 
of this principle is fitted to confer upon us, No 
rotation, it is true, however skilful, will alone pre- 
vent the land from becoming ultimately exhausted, 
Nothing but regular and generous manuring will 
do this unless there be, in springs from beneath, or 
in the decaying fragments of rock mixed with the 
soil, or in substances brought down from higher 
grounds, or in the nature of the rains that fall upon 
the land, some perennial source of those substan- 
ces which the crops always carry off from the soil. 
But in a skilful rotation there is this virtue, that 
land which is subjected to it cannot ‘be ruined in 
so short a time. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





From the Mass. Ploughman. 


GRAINS AND GRASSES. 


Mr. Eprror,—In some editorial remarks on the 
Agricultural Meetings in the State House, you 
complain that when the subject of grasses was 
under discussion attention was not directed to a 
greater variety of them. Do you suppose the inter- 
est of our farmers would be protnoted in attempts 
to cultivate a great variety of the grasses? What 
has been the result of experiments with varieties 
not usually cultivated here? Has it not been per- 
sonal loss, without much benefit to the public ? 
There are several kinds of grass produced with 
great ease in Europe and very productive, which 
we should labor in vain to introduce here. Our 
climate might have some unfavorable influences 
and our habits in culture yet more, All experi- 
ments here, with sainfoin a favorite grass in sev- 
eral parts of England, it is believed, have been 
failures ; lucerne will do pretty well in rich, free 
soils, but is found chicfly useful as a_ soiling crop, 
and soiling is practised to very little extent in this 
country. As long as farmers extend their labors 
over so much surface, and apply so small quantities 


of manure, it will manifestly be for their interest? 





to cultivate the most hardy and enduring of the 
grasses. Herds grass, red top and clover are prob- 
ably the best for general culture. The fowl meadow , 
and blue joint which you seem to suppose should 
claim more attention do not admit of any thing like 
general cultivation. It is ouly in particular situa- 
tions that either will flourish. A rich alluvial soil 
with occasional overflowing of water is necessary 
to the growth of both. 

The banks of certain streams, low lands receiv- 
ing frequent washings from the barn yard and 
buildings, will produce great crops of fowl meadow 
and blue joint; but it would be nearly in vain to 
atternpt the propagation of these grasses in other 
situations. You complain again, that when the 
small grains were in discussion the article buek- 
wheat was too humorously disposed of, and pretty 
strongly intimate that it was all in sheer ignorance 
of the grain. ‘The writer said he did not know 
much about it, but as much as he wished to know. 
This was said not so much in the spirit of mirth, 
as of lamentation. For the measure of knowledge | 
possessed, a great price has been paid. In early 
life buckwheat was recommended to me as an 
article that could be profitably raised on poor land. 
An old field was prepared and buckwheat sowed 
at the proper season. From this field little more 











than the seed sown was harvested. Not disposed | 
to give up the ship on the first fire, the next year 
a field of as good soil as an average of the furm, | 
was prepared and sowed with buckwheat. © From | 
this field was harvested about the same number of | 
bushels that would probably have been obtained, 
ifthe field had been sown with barley. Buek- 
Wheat was raised not on poor, but on good land; 
now for the use ; it was given in different forms to | 
various domestic animals, but none of them seemed | 
to relish it in any form; they would eat it, as a man | 
said his stock would his damaged fresh hay, rather | 
than their hoofs. Some of it was ground for fam- | 
ily use ; we could eat the puddings and enkes, but | 
should most decidedly bave preferred flour from 
some other grain, The crop of buckwheat was of 
little use, and what was worst of all in the ease, it 
took a course of years to restore the field, on which | 
it grew to its former productiveness, This is the | 
measure of my knowledge on the subject, and it. 
seemis to me that no son of the Granite State or of | 


Cape Cod, would desire to purchase any more at 
similar cost. One of your correspondents thinks it 
marvellous strange that a man should desire no 
more knowledge of buckwheat or fail to discipline 
his appetite to the relish of cakes made of it. Con- 
tinued use it is well known, reconciles us to things 


at first disagreeable ; buckwheat cakes might in| 


easily with it by tapping and catching thesap. Itis 
also made into a very pleasant beer. It is excel- 


lent to feed bees with, and is the first thing that 
offers itself, of the spring prodnet, for that purpose. 


SUBSOIL PLOWING. 


Amongst the agricultural discoveries of modern 


long use become palatable to me ; such a result times, none, perhaps, deserves to rank higher than 
would surprise me less, than to discover that My | the invention of the subsoil plow. The value of 


stock had become remarkably fond of hay made 
out of sorrel, M. A. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 

Among the many directions for the manufac- 
ture of this kind of sugar, says the Maine Farmer, 
we like those best given by Mr E. W. Clark, of 
Oswego, N. Y. We believe he obtained a pre- 
mium for some of his sugar, The following are 
the directions he gives for the process : 

“ When the syrup is reduced to a consistency of 
West India Molasses, I set it away till it is perfect- 
ly cold, and then mix with it the clarifying matter, 
which is milk or eggs. I prefer eggs to milk, be- 
cause when heated, the whole of it curdles, whereas 
milk produces only a small portion of curds. The 
eggs should be well beaten, and effectually mixed 
with the syrup while cold. The syrup should 
then be heated until just before it would boil, when 
the curd rises, bringing with it every impurity, 
even the coloring matter, or a great portion of it, 
which it had received from the smoke, kettles, 
buckets, or reservoirs. The boiling should be 
checked, and the scum carefully removed, when 
the syrup should be slowly turned into a thick 
woollen strainer, and left to run through at its lei- 
sure. I would remark that a great proportion of 
the sugar that is made in our country is not strain- 
ed after cleansing. ‘This is an error. If examin- 
ed in a wine glass innumerable minute and almost 
imperceptible particles of curd will be seen float- 
ing in it, which, if not removed, render it liable to 
burn, and otherwise injure the taste and color of it. 

“A flannel strainer does this much better than 
alinen one. It is indeed indispensable. As to 
the quantity of eggs necessary, one pint to a_pail- 
ful of syrup is amply sufficient, and half as much 
will do very well. Inow put my syrup into anoth- 
er kettle, which has been made perfectly clean and 
bright, when it is placed over a quick, solid fire, and 
soon rises, but is kept from overflowing by being 
ladled with a long dipper. When it is sufficiently 
reduced, (I ascertain this by dropping it from the 
point of a knife, while hot, into an inch of cold 
water—if done, it will not immediately mix with 
water, but lies at the bottom in a round flat drop,) 


to subside. A thick white scum whieh is usable 
is removed, and the sugar turned into a cask, pla- 


for six weeks or longer, when it should be tapped 
in the bottom and the molasses drawn off. It will 
drain perfectly dry in a few days. 

“The sugar made in this way is very nearly as 
white as lime sugar, and beautifully grained. We 
have always sold ours at the highest price of Mus- 





this implement will, wt ts true, vary much with the 
nature of the soil to which it is applied, but in most 
situations we believe it to be one of the cheapest 
and most efficient means of improving the soil. Is 
is a happy expedient, by which all the old opposi- 
tion to deep plowing is at once removed. 

By this means, the earth can be stirred and mel- 
lowed to a great depth, whilst the shallow mould 
upon the surface is kept where it is most desirable 
to retain it. 

If any farmer is so “ green” as to ask, what is 
the use of breaking up the soil below, we answer, 
that it is only pulverized earth that attracts and re- 
tains moisture. If, a few inches below the surface, 
you have a compact clay, in which the roots of 
plant can never penetrate, when the exhausting 
heat of the summer sun has evaporated the mois- 
ture, as it will do for several inches, what is to sup- 
port the plant? Oh! then we have drought, as it 
is called ; but if you will permit the roots to pene- 
trate 15 to 20 inches into your subsoil, (and they 
will gladly avail themselves of the opportunity,) 
they will then find inexhaustible stores of moisture 
in which they may revel, secure from the withering 
rays of the fiery sun, which seek in vain to pene- 
trate their store-house: 

But the prevention of drought is by no means 
all the benefit to be derived from subsoil plowing. 
Beneath that portion of the earth’s surface which 
has been subjected to cultivation, lies a virgin soil, 
possessed of different but unexhaustible, and fre- 
quently very valuable mineral properties. 

It sometimes happens that the soil in its primi- 
tive state, is very inimical to vegetation, but when 


‘freely operated on by the atmosphere, it undergoes 


chemical changes that assimilate it to the most pro- 
ductive of the virgin soils that are found upon the 
eurth’s surface. To this operation of the atmos- 
phere, these slumbering stores of fertilization are 
exposed by the breakening and loosening eflect of 
the subsoil plow. 

After the subsoil has been thus regenerated, by 
the admission of the atinosphere, it may be turned 
up with the greatest advantage, and gradually con- 
verted from sub to surface soil. In his way, not 


, only will valuable mineral ingredients be eventually 
itis taken from the fire, and the foaming allowed | 


brought to the surface, where without injury they 
may be exposed still farther to the meliorating in- 


_ fluence of the atmosphere, but it also not unfre- 
ced ov an inclined platform, and left undisturbed | 


| farmer, but what are the facts ? 


quently happens that into this subsoil has been fil- 

tered the salts of manure applied to the surface. 
This is a very pretty theory, says the practical 

The facts are nu- 


merous and incontrovertible From time to time, 


| we have recorded the most authentic statements of 


covadoes ; and when these sugars have sold at) 


eighteen cents, ours found a ready market at twen- 
ty. Two hands will sugar off 250 Ibs. a day. 


From the scum taken off in cleansing, 1 usually | 


make, by diluting and re-cleansing, one sixth as 
much as I had at first, and of an equal quality.” 
Maple sap makes a very palatable drink, and 
those who have only a tree or two in their vicinity, 
can, at the present time, supply themselves very 


the wonderful effect of this process, and yet how 
few, comparatively, have adopted it! We rémem- 
ber, last year, we saw at the farm of Mr Joseph Sin- 
ton, near this city, one of the finest crops of turnips 
we ever beheld. Mr Sinton estimated that it would 
yield him double as much as he bad ever gathered 
from the same quantity of land before, and this ex- 
cess he attributed solely to a small subsoil plow 
that he had used in their cultivation; and a few 
days since, we heard him declare, that if he could 
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not get another, he would not take fifty dollars for 
his little implement.—Southern Planter. 
Transformation of the Locust.—In the summer 
evenings it is common to see npon the trunks of 
trees, reeds, or any upright object, a heavy-looking, 
lump-backed brown beetle, an inch and a half long, 
with « scaly coat, clawed lobster-like legs, and 
somewhat dirty aspect ; which latter is easily ac- 
counted for by the little hole visible in the turf at 
the foot of the tree, whence he has lately crept. I 
have sometimes carried them home, and watched 
with great interest the poor locust “shuffle off his 
mortal,” or rather earthly “coil,” and emerge into 
anew world, The first symptom is the opening 
ofa small slit which appears in the back of his 
coat, between the shoulders, through which, as it 
slowly gapes wider, a pale, silky-looking texture is 
seen, throbbing and heaving-backwards and _for- 
wards. Presently a fine square head, with two 
light red eyes, has disengaged itself, and in the pro- 
cess of time (for the transformation goes on almost 
imperceptibly) this is followed by the liberation of 


a portly body and a conclusion; after which the | Farmer. 
brown leggins are pulled off like boots, and a pale | 
cream-colored, weak, soft creature very tenderly | 


walks away from its former self, which remains 
standing entire, like a coat of mail of a warrior of 
old—the shelly plates of the eyes that are gone 
looking 2 ter their lost contents with a sad lack of 
“speculation” in them. 
born creature lie two small bits of membrane, 


bled and crumpled up in a thousand puckers, like 


On the back of the new! 


Cutting trees in March to kill them —Mr W. Basen, 
a Writer in the Albany Cultivator, cautions farmers 
against cutting wood in March, in their wood-lots, 
if they wish the sprouts to start up again and pro- 
duce new wood; because as most trees bleed 
freely at this time of year, the roots become ex- 
hausted and die. This then is a good season to 
cut down wood where you wish to clear the land | 
effectually. He says: “ We once in our ignorance | t 
had the presumptive folly to cut several trees of 


this timber (the chestnut) in the freezing and thaw- | 


ing month of March, but no monument of this folly 
remuins. From about twenty bleeding stumps pro- 
duced by the operation, not a single sprout ever 
sprung up to gladden our eyes with the cheering 
assurance that there is hope of a tree if it be cut 
down, and but a very few years went by before 
every vestige of those decaying stumps were gone.” 
Here, then, is a lesson which may be profitable. 
If you wish to destroy the growth and clear the 
laud, March is a good time to do it. If you wish 
your wood to grow again, better not cut it at that 
lime, or atany time when the sap runs.—.Maine 


Cows Milked by Pigs.—Mr Harrison, farmer, of | 


Soap as a Manure.—Having seen in some late 
numbers of your paper, some discussion on the 
value of soap as a manure, I am inclined to give 
you my experience in this matter, Tama silk dy- 
er, and use abont 15 ewt. of soap weekly, to dis- 
charge the gum and oily matter from the silk be- 
|fore dying. Talso use about 1 ewt. of soda to 3 
ewt. of soap, which, | presume, unites with the oily 

matter of the silk, forming a species of soap. 

The result is, that [ produce from 4000 to 6000 
gallons of strong soap-suds per week ; and, baving 
a small farm, I have latterly applied the whole of 
this to my land, and its effect is most extraordinary. 
My experience in its use has been only one season, 
and [ cannot, therefore, give any comparative re- 
| sults; but I consider it more powerful than any ma- 
nure that ] am acquainted with. 

If any of your readers will do me_ the honor to 
come and see my land next spring, when vegeta- 
tion begins to move, they will have ample evidence 
‘of the value of soap as a manure; and if farmers 
were allowed the drawback of the duty on soap 
used as @ manure, in the same way that manufactu- 
rers are ullowed it by the government, there is no 
{doubt in my mind that soap would soon supersede 
the use of guano.—7'. Datton, in Lond: Ag. Gaz. 





St. Helens, near Barnsley, has for some time past! 


’ had his cows milked, but in so mysterious a way 
‘that he never could discover the person that com- 
‘mitted the mischievous act. On 
however, on going into the farm fold he discovered | 
dogi- | two of his pigs, which are about 16 weeks old, 
standing upon their hind legs sucking the bag of 


Tuesday last, 


a Limerick glove in a walnut shell ; these now be- |of one of the cows, which se emed to nand as com- 


gin to unfold themselves, and gradually spread 
smoothly out in two large opal- colored wings, | 


fortable as if one of the domestics had been per- 
iforming the operation in a regular way.—Doncas- 


which by the following morning have become | ter Chronicle. 


clearly transparent, while the body has acquired 
its proper hard consistency and dark color: and 
when placed on a tree the happy thing soon begins 
its whir:ing, creaking, chirruping song, which con- | 
tinues with little intermission as long as its barm- | 
less ers life. —.Meredith’s New South Wales. 





Introduction of Vegetables and Fruits into Eng- 


land.—Sir Anthony Ashley, of Wimbourne, &t. | 


Giles, Dorsetshire, first planted cabbages in Eng- 
jand, and on his monument a cabbage appears at 


his feet. To Sir Walter Raleigh we owe the most 





in Old Horse-—Mr Jesse Hill, of Chedder, the 
steward of the Marquis of Bath, has a mare he is 
‘ready to prove to be in her fiftieth year. She is 
idaily used in harness, her chief food being bran, 
potato rinds ane grasi—Bath Journal. 

The Derby Mercury says, “It is a singular fact 
all broad beans about this county have been found, 
on examination, growing with the eye in the con- 
trary direction in the pod to what they have done 
for previous years. 


useful of all vegetables, the potato; and to Sir) lar occurrence happened in the year 1755. 


Richard Weston the introduction of clover grass | 
Cardinal Pole planted figs | 


from Flanders, in 1644. 
at Lambeth in the time of Henry VIII, which are! 
said to be still remaining there. ‘The learned Lina- | 
cre firs} brought over, on his return from the sunny , 


regions of Italy, the queen of all flowers, the da-| 


mask rose. The cherry orchards of Kent owe 
their existence to a gardener of the bluff monarch, 
and in the same reign the currant bushes were 
transplanted from Zante. In the early part of the 
seventeenth century the elder Tradescant ventured 
on board a privateer, armed against Morocco, for 
the sole purpose of stealing apricots into this coun- 
try, and pretty much at the same period the mul- 
berry tree appears to have been introduced. The 
first ever planted in England, those at Sion House, 
Middlesex, are still flourishing in the grounds of 
that venerable seat of the Percies. One of the Ca- 
rews, of Beddington, near Croydon, first brought 
over oranges, and for a century after they grew 
luxuriantly there.—Mark Lane Ex. 


The pear has 24 thousand pores to the square 
inch, on the under side of its leaf. 


The Dublin Farmers’ Gazette mentions the case 
of a man who lost his life by holding a corner of a 
guano-bag in his mouth, by which a portion of the 
dust was ‘draw n down his throat. 


Potato Disease not caused by Moisture.—I have 
been digging a plot of ground that has borne a crop 
of potatoes this year, both red and white, which 
were nearly all bad. The same ground was in po- 
tatoes last year, and they were not very clean gath- 
ered. Several had got dug into the ground 5 or 6 
inches deep, and these have produced potatoes per- 
fectly free from the disease, whilst those in the 
rows above, ouly 4 inches deep, were nearly all bad. 
This convinces me that the disease is not caused by 
moisture alone, or these would have shared the 
same fate as those that were planted in the rows 
above them, the land being both wet and strong.— 


J. P., in Lond. Ag. Gaz. 


. America, pens milk, of 


The Cow Tree, of S 


which the people obtain regular supplies. 
‘ 


We are informed that a simi- | 


Ashes as a Manure.—A writer in the Genesee 
Farmer, says: 

“T like your views on the subject of ashes asa 
manure, It is nearer to the true fertilizer of the 
soil than any other within the reach of the farmer. 

| From my experience, I think a bushel of unleached 

| ashes worth more than two bushels of plaster, on 
| any crop—particularly if applied as a top dressing, 
and not on too low and wet land, Its operation is 
quick, and not, perhaps, as lasting, on the grasses as 
plaster—but, for summer crops, altogether prefera- 
ble. 

Its effect is better on loamy and sandy soils than 
on clays. Mixed with plaster, it operates well on 
corn—and, with plaster and common soot, on wheat 
jand grasses, sown the first dry days in the spring, 
It is the solvent for the silex or flint, that is the 
glazing and one of the components of straw, hay 
stalks, and the frame of every kind of grain that is 
cultivated, 

Plaster costs about one shilling per bushel, and 
the ash men pay only 8 to 10 cents for ashes; and 
it must be very bad economy to sell ashes to buy 
plaster with. A mixture of plaster with ashes 
sown broadcast on corn before the first hoeing, ope- 
rates just as well as applying it to the hills—at least 
such is my experience.” 


Orchard Caterpillars.—These plagues, that have 
of late years become so numerous and destructive, 
by toleration, in our section, can now be destroyed 
easily, when pruning is going on, scions cutting, 
&c. The eggs are now seen on the limbs of the 
trees, deposited in rings around them. The rings 
are of a brownish grey color, from a quarter to half 
an inch long, and each contains 200 to 400 eggs. 
Suppose a tree to contain 20 of these rings (and 
some have more,) there are 8,000 caterpillars, with 
ravenous appetites ready to devour the foliage ot 
your trees as soon as it makes its appearance. Go 
to work now, and look sharply for these eggs ; pick 
them from the-limbs and destroys them,— Genesee 
Far. 


When water is converted into steam, it expands 
to 1700 times its former bulk. 
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Premium List For 1846, 


DESIGNS AND DECORATIONS. 
The Committee of Arrangements submit to the 


. — 

For the greatest number of varieties, and 
the best grown, a premium of 

For the next best do. a premium of 

ASSORTED FRUIT. 

|For the best basket of Fruit, of various 


Executive Committee, for approval, a schedule of kinds, a premium of 


Premiums for Designs and Decorations, to be award- 
ed at the Annual Exhibition in September next. 
The amount appropriated being Two Hundred Dol- 
lars. 
For the best design, composed of cut flow- 

ers, and set up in the Hall of Exhibition 


at the time assigned, a premium of #40 00 
For the second best do. do. do. 30 00 | 
For the third best do. do. do. 20 00 
For the fourth best do. do. do. 10 00 
For the fifth best do. do. do. 5 00 


(No Design to occupy more than six feet in diameter.) 

For the best round pyramidal bouquet, for 
the Society’s Vases, a premium of 

For the second best do. do, do. 

For the best pair of large flat bouquets, for 
the walls, a premium of 

For the second best do, do. do. 

For the best pair of mantle or table bouquets, 
a preinium of ‘ 

For the second best do. do. do. 

For the best pair of round hand bouquets 

For the second best do. do. do, 

For the best design composed of mosses, or 
native grasses 1 

For the second. best do. do. do. 

Reserving in the hands of the Committee, to 
be awarded for any design not enumera- 
ted above, that may be offered, composed 
of cut flowers, shrubs, leaves, grasses, or 
mosses, in the shape of any work of art, 
or object in nature, worthy a premium, 
according to their respective merits 


om 


10 00 
00 


a 


00 
00 
00 
00 


wwwan 


00 
00 


ao 


$39 00 


$200 00 
It being understood that any, or all, of the above 
named premiums may be withheld, in case the ob- 
jects presented are, in the opinion of the Commit- 
tee, unworthy of the award offered, and that gratu- 
ities to the full amount of the appropriation will be 
dispensed, should they be presented for competi- 
tion. For the Committee, 
Henry W. Durron, Chairman. 


PREMIUMS FOR FRUITS. 


TO BE AWARDED AT THE ANNUAL 
SEPTEMBER, 
The Fruit Committee of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society respectfully submit to the Exec- 
utive Committee, for their approval, the following 
List of Premiums, to be awarded the ensuing year, 
amounting to the sum of Four Hundred Dollars, 


EXHIBITION IN 


APPLES. 
For the greatest number of kinds, and the 
best grown, a premium of 


For the 2d best do. a premium of 5 00 
For the 3d best do. a premium of 3 00 
PEARS, 


For the greatest number of kinds, and the 
beat grown, a premium of 
For the 2d best do. a premium of 


$10 00 
3 00 


|For the next best do. 2d premium of 

|For the next best do. 3d premium of 

For the best dish of Apples, not less than 
12 specimens of one variety, a premium 
of 

For the 2d best do. a premium of 

For the best dish of Pears, not less than 12 
specimens of one variety, a premium of 

For the next best do. a premium of 


to any other than the premium for such. 





first day of the Exhibition. 


APPLES. 

For the best Summer Apples, on or before 

| the Ist September, a premium of 

| For the next best do. a premium of 

' For the best Fall Apples, on or before the 

| Ist December, a premium of 

For the next best do. a premium of 

' For the best Winter Apples, on or before 
the Ist March, a premium of 

| For the next best do. a premium of 


PEARS, 

For the best Summer Pears, on or before 
the Ist September, a premium of 

For the next best do. a premium of 

For the best Fall Pears, on or before the Ist 
December, a premium of 

lor the next best do. a premium of 

' For the best Winter Pears, on or before the 

| Ist March, 1847,a premium of 

For the next best do, a premium of 

| CHERRIES, 

For the best specimen, not less than two 
quarts, a premium of 

For the 2d best do. a premium of 





PEACHES. 
For the best specimens grown under glass, 
a premium of 
For the 2d best do. a pretium of 
For the best specimen, grown in open cul- 
ture, a premium of 
For the 2d best do. a premium of 
APRICOTS, 
For the best specimen of Apricots, a pre- 
mium of 
For the 2d best do. a premium of 
NECTARINES. 
For the best specimen of Nectarines, a pre- 
mium of 


For the 2d best do. a premium of 


QUINCES. 
For the best specimens of the best kind of 
Quinces, a premium of 
For the 2d best do. a premium of 


PLUMS. 
For the best Plums, of the best flavor, not 
less than two quarts, a premium of 
For the next best do, 
GOOSEBERRIES. 


or the best flavored and finest specimens, 
two boxes, a premium of 





For the 3d best do. a premium of 3 00 
GRAPES, 

For the best exhibited, Ist premium 10 00 

For the next best exhibited, 2d premium 7 00 

lor the next best exhibited, 3d premium 5 00 


For the 2d best do, a premium of 


CURRANTS. 


| 
10 00 For the best flavored and finest specimens, 


Assorted Fruits in baskets shall not be entitled 
("The above Premiums to be awarded on the 


0 
o0| PREMIUMS DURING THE SEASON. 











5 00 two boxes, a premium of 5 06 
| For the 2d best do. a premium of 3 00 
| RASPBERRIES. 

10 00 For the best specimens of Raspberries, not 

7 00. less than two boxes, a premium of 5 00 

5 00 For the 2d best do. a premium of 3 00 
STRAWBERRIES. 

| For the best specimens of Strawberries, not 

Ed 00 | less than two boxes, a premium of 6 00 

3 00 | For the next best do. 2d premium of 4 00 
WATERMELON. 

: op | For the best specimen of Watermelon, a 

: | premium of 5 00 
pre the 2d best do. a premium of 3 00 
MUSK MELON. 
| For the best Muskinelon, a premium of 5 00 

Por the 2d best do. a premium of 3 00 
FIGS, 
For the best specimen of Figs, a premium of 5 00 
For the 2d best best do. a premium of 3 00 
6 00 GRAPES, 
4 00 | For the best specimens and the best variety 
of Grapes, grown under glass previous 

6 00; to July Ist, a premium of 10 00 

4 00) For the 2d best do. a premium of 7 00 
For the best specimen and variety of Grapes, 

6 00| grown under glass subsequently to July 

4 00 lst 10 00 
For the 2d best do. a premium of 7 00 

GRAPES, (NATIVE.) 

6 00 | For the best specimen and variety of Native 

4 00; Grapes, a premium of 5 00 
For the 2d best do. a premium of 3 00 

6 00| For the best new Seedling Grape, superior 

400) to any now extant, a premium of 20 00 

10 00 $362 00 

6 00; Reserved for Gratuities 38 00 

$400 00 

6 00; (The Committee on Fruit will hold a session 

4 00 to award the premiums on Summer Aprics and 
Pears, on the Ist Saturday in September. 

On Fautu Appwes and Pears, on the Ist Satur- 

6 00 | day in December. 

4 00 On Winter Appres and Pears, on the Ist Sat- 
|urday in Mareh. 

6 00 | All gratuities for Seedling will be equal to the 

4 00 | highest prize awarded to that variety of Fruit. 
| For the Committee, S. Wacker, Chm’n. 

6 00) USEFUL HINTS TO GARDENERS. 

3.00! Planting Fruit Treee, &c. should be conimeneed 


|as soon as the weather will admit. Gooscberries, 
| Currants, Raspberries, and all such things, that 


6 00 |commence growing early, should be attended to 
4 00’ first. 


5 


3 00° 


00 


Grafting, should be attended to as soon as the 
sup is in motion. Plums and Cherries should be 
| grafted first. It is better in the case of these that 

the trees have not started at all. 

| Strawberry Beds, Bulbous Roots, Tender Trees, 
| Shrubs, Plants, Roses, Grape Vines, &c., that have 
been protected during the winter should be uneov- 
ered as soon as the weather is mild. Broken and 


} 
| 


3 00 bruised limbs should be pruned off, and the earth 


carefully dressed around them, supplying manure 
| 
| where necessary. 


5 00, Lettuce and Early Peas may be sowed as soon as 
3 00 | the ground is open.— Gen. Far. 
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WOODLANDS. | timber previously cut. “ Woodman,” if you value 

Mr. Jucker—There are two cbhjects which ac- | your timher land, * spare that tree,” at all times and 
tuate in the removal of timber from the forest. | it all seasons when trees bleed from the slightest 
The first of these is to clear lands hitherto unim-| incision of the axe, or from any other little acci- 
proved, and render them fit for cultivation, while dent which may produce a wound from which 
the second is to furnish fuel for the necessary pur- | the sap will flow. 
poses of heat, and timber for the various uses | We have now given what we consider the very 
which the cireumstanees of life require. Where | Worst time for cutting timber, with regard to the 


the former object is te be attained, it is desirable | preservation of the wood lot, and have very honest- 


to perform the operation of culling over at a season ly exposed an act of our own folly in proof of it. 
when the roots and stumps will. be least likely to With equal frankness, we offer our experience with 
throw up new shoots, and also when decay will be | regard to the very best time for this operation, and 
the most rapid and effectual, while in the latter’ ihis part of the story is soon told. December and 


case a contrary effect is sought for, and a time | January are decidedly the best months for this | 


should be improved when reproduction will be | Patt of the farmer’s service and it may, in most 
likely most effectually to ensue. Nature, as if ever seasons be continued until the middle of February. 
mindful of the convenience as well as the wants, Beyond this time, your deponent would not go, and 
of man, has kindly provided for both desideratums, | he would rather keep four or five weeks back of 
and it is only fer us to consult her wise arrange-| it, shuddering, as near as possible to the winter sol- 
ments iv order to avail ourselves of the facilities Stice. Jt is a fact that all may witness, if they will 
she offers in order te effect our own purposes. "Ot take our word for it, that the stumps where 
And as if more fully to aid in our designs in regard ‘ees are taken off in winter will bleed more or 
to both, she has arranged her plans so as to bring less in spring, and further, that the longer they 
the time for our action at a season when other la- have been cut the less the flow of sap will be, a 
bors do not present their most pressing demands. | fact owing to the circumstance that the longer the 
The economy of vegetable physiology is a sub-| pores or amputated sap vessels have been exposed 
ject which may well invite the study of the culti- | to the atinosphere, and perhaps partly from the 
vator of the soil. It is one with which most calti- | influence of frost, the more inactive they become, 
vators of the present day are somewhat familiar, so @d in consequence the less facility they offer for 
that any remarks on that point, if our limits would , te escape of sap. Now it is this bleeding that we 
permit, would, perhaps, be wholly out of place. It, Would stop, aud turn all the resources of the roots 
is a fact well knewn éo all that there are seasons of | }!0 a new channel, nourishing a new set of shoots. 
the year when the flow of sap or blood of plants, Seme eheap substance might, undoubtedly, be ap- 
flows most freely, aud the slightest wound upon a, plied to stop it entirely, but farmers do not know 
shrub or tree will cause it to flow abundantly. how to spend time to doctor stumps, though some 
Then we have only to carry the cause further and we | Of our medical faculty might, perhaps, be well spar- 
see a much greater effect. Cut off a tree near the | ed for that service. 
ground at these seasons, and this bleeding will be, But again to our experiment. We have cut 
manifest at every pore until a fatal exhaustion takes | Chestnut trees in December, that gave shoots of a 
place, and death, and its consequent attendant, de- | dozen feet the next season, while other reproduc- 
Cay, ensues, These reasons, as every bedy knows, , lve trees gave growth according to the character 
are spring, while the freezing and thawing of the | of their species in the same ratio. 
ground continues, and in autumn, while similar, Next to the dead of winter, June, the sweet 
agencies are going forward. These are unques- | month of srniling skies and more smiling flowers, 
tionably the best time for destroying timber lands. | Offers perhaps, the best time for cutting timber 
and causing root and stump to pass quickly away,| The forests are then again taking a temporary rest, 
All who are acquainted with the growth of chest-| and the functions of life are comparatively relaxed 
nut timber, must know full well ins astonishing | 20d inactive. The influence of heat too, for though 
powers at reproduction by throwing up suckers, , heat is the reverse of cold, its effects are in some 
We once, in our ignorance, had the presumptive | respects similer, undoubtedly coutributes to make 
folly to cut several trees of this timber, in the freez- | the mouth favorable. 
ing and thawing month of March, but no monu- | But here we would say again, keep near the 
ment of this folly now remains. From about summer solstice, for the nearer the better, We 
twenty dleeding stumps produced by the operation, have cut timber in June and had sprouts start hand- 
not a single spront ever sprung up to gladden our somely that season, and in the dry season of 1845, 
eyes with the cheering assurance that “there is We noticed such a fact particularly. There is one 
hope of a tree though it be cut down,” and but a) important consideration to be attended to when | 
very few years went by before every vestige of | timber is cut in this month. It should be divest- 


set apart for the operation. But chop when you 

will for timber, strip the bark a8 soon as posgi- 

ble, if you would arrest the progress of decay. 
Another consideration to be attended to to facili- 

tate reproduction, is to cut close to the ground, and 

economy in timber also indicates the same thing. 

Yours truly, Wa. Bacon. 

Mount Osceola, Jan. 10, 1846. 


Froin the Mass. Pioughman. 


SOAP SUDS AND SULPHUR TO KILL BOR- 
ERS. 
Mr. Eprror— 

About twentyfive years ago I set out an orchard 
of about one hundred and fifty apple trees, in a hard 
| gravelly soil, rather inelining to clay; for about 15 
years I kept it constantly under cultivation, well 
jmanured, and the trees flourished, covering the 
| ground so much that it was very difficult to plough 
it, 1 then laid it down to grass, but in four or five 
years I found the trees began to fail; they did not 
exhibit that dark green foliage indicative of vigo- 
rous health. I concluded it was owing to the 
length of time it had laid in grass, and to renovate 
it, I ploughed jt as well as I could, and dug around 
the trees. In this process we discovered that the 
borers had attacked almost every tree. As a rem- 
edy I took some large knitting needles, and myself 
and boys searched carefully fur their holes, when 
by inserting the needles we put an end to further 
depredations. (This answers every purpose, and 
is much better than knife or chisel.) 1 then had 
the rough bark scraped off, and the last of May the 
trees were washed with strong soap suds and sul- 
phur, (2 quarts of soft soap, and 1-4 Ib. of sulphur 
to a bucket of water,) this operation was again re- 
peated in August and has been repeated yearly 
since. 1 have net been able to discover a borer 
since the first application and my trees flourish and 
bear fruit abundantly. 

This wash I think is far preferable to potash and 
water, as that is liable to injure the young trees 
unless great caution is used in its application, 
The soap-suds and sulphur answer all the purpo- 
ses of exterminating the insects and their eggs, 
and as the latter is obnoxious to all insects, they 
are not fond of selecting trees thus washed for 
laying their eggs and commencing house-keeping. 

As respects cauker worms I think they “ have 
their day,” come and disappear without any known 
cause. A few years since I had three large trees 
whose foliage had been destroyed for several years 
in succession by these depredators. I had seen the 
following remedy recommended in the papers, 
“bore a hole in the root of the tree near the sur- 
face of the ground with an auger, fill it with brim- 
stone.” I tried this on my trees and have not been 
troubled with canker worms since, yet Lam inclined 
to think their “time was out,” and that they had 








these decaying stumps was gone. This sad ex- ed of its bark as soon as possible so as to give a 
periment, be it known, was performed in woodland | full exposure of the newly formed cambiurmn to 
where no cattle, or sheep, or any such things were | the influence of the sun and the atmosphere. 
permitted to graze, consequently the failure was | When this is done, the cambium or sap-wood ac- 
owing wholly and entirely to the chopping at an quires a firmness which will enable it to last, even | 
But the evil did not} if exposed to the weather, for years. Indeed, in 


stop here. The quality of the timber was depre- | point of firmness, it will not fail much if any be- | 
| hind the heart-wood of the same tree. We know } 

| 

| 


ciated by the operation; it was neither so fine in 
consistency, nor so durable as neighboring trees | Of NO purpose for which timber can be applied by 
| the farmer, for which we can offer any objection | 
} 


cut at more appropriate seasons. 
Ye who value your, timber and your timber | 0 Its being cut in this month, if it seasons with 


lands, we say to you, one and all, keep your axes | the bark of. ‘There is one consideration in our | 
out of them so long as the Ides of March hold in-| mind, which gives winter a preference for chop- | 
fluence. During this sloppy winter month you| piag. That is, that it is a season when the farmer | 
had better be employed in preparing fuel at wend is more released from other labors, and hence, in| 
doors, and splitting rails on some dry bank, from | our climate, it is a season which seems admirably | 


injudicious and fatal time. 


ceased to trouble me of their own accord. 

] am inclided to think our fruits and fruit trees 
will run out in time—every thing has its day. 
Some forty or fifty years ago the “hightop sweet- 
ing” apple was extensively cultivated and in high 
repute in almost every town in Plymouth county ; 
this was a most excellent early apple ; now the “ old 
settlers” have almost all died off and young trees 
are “like angel visits, few and far between,” and all 
attempts to propagate them is unavailing; the fruit 
has degenerated in size and flavor, and is no longer 
worthy to be called “ high-top sweetings.” 

I am, very respectfully yours, 
HORACE COLLAMORE, 

Pembroke, March 9, 1846. 
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TENTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT THE 
STATE HOUSE. 

Dr. Stone, of Hardwick, in the chair. 
and Fruit Trees—continued. 

Rev. Mr Leonard, of Marshfield, opened the discus- 
He advised every farmer and mechanic to set out 
A mechanic with one acre of land set out 
It was 


Subject—Fruit 


sion. 
fruit trees, 
with trees, could supply his family with fruit. 
a profitable investment ; the surplus would find a ready 
market at good prices. When fully ripe, good fruit was 
very wholesome to children. 

In 1835, Mr L. plowed up a piece of pasture land val- 
ued at about $15 or 20 per acre. He removed the rocks 
with whieh it was covered, and the next year set out 
36 apple trees upon it. This lot of land is now worth 
$200. 

He washes his trees with strong potash water: had 
put 2 Ibs. of potash to a pailful of water} but found this 
too strong: about 1 |b. to the pailful would be about the 
proper quantity. He set out an orchard of peach trees 
of choice sorts Jast spring. He dug large boles, put in 
compost manure, and when the planting of the tree was 
completed, spread upon the surface old hay or straw, up- 
on which he placed stones. The season being dry, he 
watered the trees at night with water that had stood in 
the sun during the day. His trees all lived: he be- 
lieved many would have died, had it not been for the 
watering. 

Mr Leonard said there was an ancient apple tree in 





Marshfield, set out by Peregrine White, the first English 
child born in America, which still bore fruit. He had | 
noticed a plum tree in that town which had been graft- | 
ed: the seion had made 6 1-2 feet growth the first sea- | 
son. 

The town of Marshfield is noted for the great quanti- 
ties of whortleberries that are sent to market from that 
place. Mr L. had the curiosity to make some inquiries 
in relation to the number of bushels picked and sent to 
Boston in one season; and found that it amounted to575 
bushels, which sold for $1100. Of this sum, $700 was | 
received by the women and children who picked them 
during three or four weeks. 

He read a letter from Mr Webster’s head gardener, 
giving a description of many varieties of fruit cultivated 
on Mr W.’s place, in answer to some inquiries that had 
been made. The gardener spoke of the advantages of 
training peach trees to a fence or trellis, and said that 
peach trees were much better when worked on plum 
stocks, as they are more hardy, and the tree did not 
grow so luxuriantly, and consequently the wood ripened 
better; the tree was not shaken by the wind, and the 
fruit had the full benefit of the sun and air. He had 
produced peaches the last season, that measured 9 1-2 
inches in circumference. 

Mr Leonard thought too little attention was paid by 
farmers to raising sweet apples. He believed they were 
much better for stock than sour apples. 





As to gathering winter apples, he thought it best to 
let the fruit remain on the tree until about ripe, as the 
flavor would be better, although early gathered apples 
might keep longer. 

Mr Earle, of Worcester, thought peach trees budded 
on plum stocks were good for nothing for standard trees ; 
In relation to training 





they would answer for trainig. 


| He thought the trees succeeded better when raised from 


but in the country generally it would not pay the ex- | 
pense, as the quantity of fruit would not be so great. | 

He had raised the Red Rareripe in grass ground, that | 
measured 9 1-2 inches in circumference. He was not in | 
favor of pruning peach trees too much, but was in favor | 
of heading down when the trees had obtained a proper | 
size. He was not in favor of keeping the tree too low, | 
as he had noticed that it was generally the case, where 





Wy WiGwaAND LPARwap, [he said it might be important in exposed situations ; | past season as any other variety. He thought the trow 


ble was in the soil. 

Mr Cole spoke of a great variety of valuable fruit. He 
said large trees could be transplanted with as much safe- 
ty as smaller ones, provided due precaution was taken, 
and the roots were not mangled or cut off, and the tops 
reduced to correspond with the roots. He had success- 
fully removed a tree 40 years old. 

Some persons recommended setting trees 40 feet apart, 


the fruit-buds were injured by frost, that those on the | but he would set out as near as 20 feet each way, and 


lower branches suffered most; these were. often de- | 
stroyed, while those on the top of the tree remained un- | 
injured. 

His mode of pruning was to cut off, every spring, one 
half or two-thirds of the new wood: this includes part 
of the flower buds: the cut is made, if possible, just above 
double-flower buds. This move of pruning prevents 
the tree from bearing too much, and the fruit is improved 
in flavor and size. 

Peaches bear upon wood thrown out the year before ; 
while plums, pears and others throw out spurs, from 
which the fruit is produced. - The Jeading shoots should 
always be selected for budding. 

In answer to inquiries about the practice of setting 
peach trees alternately with apple trees, Mr E. said it} 
would do well, provided the peach trees did not shade | 
the young apple trees. ‘ 

In grafting over old trees, it was important they should 
be sound and vigorous, in which case there was no diffi- 
culty in making them flourish, if the scions were proper- 
ly set. The branches should not all be cut off the first 
year. 

Mr Earle spoke of a scrubby, worthless, seedling pear 
tree, growing in a pasture, which was pruned and graft- 
ed with the Bartlett, that produced pears enongh the 
third year to sell for $8. 

Mr Clark, of Sherburne, said he had found that peach 
trees would bear the winter much better if they had a 
northern exposure. He had trees thus situated, which 
remained unharmed, while some of his neighbors’ were 
destroyed. He thought soap-suds good for peach trees, 
and fatal te the peach worms which infest the roots of 
the tree. Some of his neighbors imagined this worm 
was the cause of the curl in the leaf, sa injurious to the 
peach tree. Ashes he considered a remedy for this evil. 

He had been successful in .raising fine varieties of 
peaches from stones he had received from New York. 


the stone than those that were budded. He had fruit 
from one of these trees that measured 11 inches in cir- 
cumference. 

Mr C. spoke of the importance of cultivating wild fruit. 
He said he found that the wild grape was very much 
improved by cultivation. He found a wild white grape, 
of good quality, which he transferred to his garden: it 
changed its color to a pale red, and the fruit was very 
much improved, and it was nowrich and fine, and much 
earlier than the Isabella, which with the Sweetwater, 
were rather uncertain and liable to be cut off by early 
frosts. 

Rev. Mr Kimball, of Natick, had five peach trees that 
were raised fiom the stone, which produced good fruit, 
some of which was very large. He thought if he were 
to set out an orchard of this fruit, he should be indiffe- 
rent whether they were budded or not. 

Mr Cole alluded to the opinion expressed by some of 
the speakers at the last meeting, in relation to the dete- 
rioration of varieties of fruit. He did not believe in the 
doctrine, but thought the difficulty might be attributed 
to local causes. He hed seen the variety mentioned by 
Gen. Newhall, the Blue Pearmain,) as flourishing the 





suffer the trees to grow and bear fruit until they became 
so thick as toshade each other, when he would remove 
every other tree. In this way, he thought many more 
apples could be raised the first 15 or 16 years. He had 
found no place so favorable for fruit trees as when plant- 
ed near a wall. He thought the fire blight would be pre- 
vented by setting trees in grass ground in new laud. 

He spoke of a quince orchard, which was planted on 
very moist, clayey land, and which was destroyed by the 
borer. 

[The remarks of Mr Warren, of Brighton, who spoke 
at some length, we must defer till our next } 

Mr Russell, of Princeton, mentioned his method of 
preserving apples. He gathers them when they are 
about ready to fall, puts them into barrels, which he 
heads up, and places under a cool and open shed, where 
he lets them remain until they are in danger of freez- 
ing, when he removes them to the coolest part of his 
cellar. Whenever he wantsthe fruit for use, he opens 
the barrel, takes out what he wants, and heads it up 
again tight. Should there be any apples in the barre! 
inclined to rot, he throwsthem out. In this way he had 
kept apples two years. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, March 21, 184t. 

Frowers.—From the President of the Society, M. P. 
Wilder, fine specimens of Camellias Wilderii, Abby 
Wilder, Donklaerii, and some fine seedlings ; fine speci- 
mens of Cloth of Gold, and other Roses. 

From J. L. Gardner, by Daniel Crowley, six superb 
plants of Double Crimson Gilliflower. 

From Orr N. Towne, La Reine and Lamarque Roses; 

From Parker Barnes, Rosa Lawrencii. 

From Walker & Co., one bouquet and Roses; also, 
one plant of Cynoglossum omphalodes. 

From John Arnold, a fine plant of La Reine Rose, 
with three large flowers and two buds. 

From Messrs Hovey & Co., a variety of new, rare and 
splendid Roses, as follows—Bourbon: Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Marianne, Dumont du Courset, Madam Sou- 
chet, Hermosa, Bouquet of Fiora, Mrs Bosanquet. Hy- 
brid Perpetual: La Reine, Marquis of Ailsa, Mrs Cripps, 
Duc de Chartres. Hybrid Moss: Princess Adelaide. 
Yea: Saffrano, La Sylphide, Chevalier d’ Amour. Noi- 
sette: Smith's Yellow, Philomel, and other sorts. 

For the Committee, 
Josern Breck, Ch'mn. 





(> The article on another page headed ** Woodlands,” 
should have been credited to the Albany Cultivator. 





—>M. A, ’s communication shall appear in our next. 





I> The proprietors of this paper are prepared to sup- 
ply orders for fruit and ornamental trees, of any variety, 
and their patrons shall not be disappointed by having 
other kinds forwarded than those which they ordered. 


{=> Be sure to destroy caterpillar eggs early. 
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THERMOMETRICAL., 
Reportedtorthe New England Farmer. 
Range ofthe Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietor 
af the New Uogland Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Noriheriyexposure tothe week ending March 15. 











_ March, 1846. | 7,4.M. | 12, M.(5,P.M.| Wind. 
Monday, 16| 34 33 | 33 | N.E. 
Tuesday, 17 33 39 32 N.W. 
Wednesday, i8 30 oe | Ss | N.W. 
Thursday, 19 | 34 48 47 | N. W. 
Friday, 20 40 | 60 | os | 2 
Saturday, 21} 42 | 52 43 N. 
Sunday, 22] 34 44 | 41 | N. W. 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, March 23, 1846. 


Reported for the N. E. Farmer. 
At market 480 Beef Cattle, 50 pairs Working Oxen, 
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KENRICK’S NURSERIES, 
NONANTUM HILL, NEWTON, NEAR BOSTON, 


The subscriber is now ready to receive and 
of two most able and efficient men te co-oper- 
ment. 


from France, by the Moselle, from a first rate source, of 
Vitry. 7 

Fruit, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Green 
Plants, &c. &c. 
us to all who apply. 
| Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and Nectarine Trees, 
& great variety of all superior kinds; Grape Vines, Goose- 
| berries, Franconia and ether Kaspberries, Currants, Straw- 
berries, &e. 

Urnamental Trees of the most beautiful hardy kinds, in- 





House 


|} cluding Limes or Lindens, Sycamores—Tyrol or Scotch | 


30 Cows and Calves, 700 Sheep and 1140 Swine. 50 | Lareh, Silver Leaved Abele, Horse Chestnuts, Elms, Weep- 


Beef Cattle unsold. 


ing Willows, Magnolia or Unbrella Tree, Tulip Tree, La- 
| burnum, Mountain Ash, Purple Beech and Evergreen Trees, 


Praices.— Beef Cattle —Last week's prices were fully) &c. Shrubs, Everblooming Roses, Ponies, Dahlias, &c 


sustained. We quote Extra $5,75 a St. 
$5,50 a 35,75. Second quality $5,00 a $5,25. 
quality $4,00 a $4,950. 

Working Oxen.—A large number of sales were ef- 
fecied. 
$83, $87 and $105. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales $18, $23, $27 and $30. 

Sheep.—Sales from $3 to $4,50. 

Swine.—Several lots 4 1-4 and 5 1-4. Prime lots» 
large Hogsthrown out, 4 1-2 and 5 1-2. Old Hogs 4- 
At retail 5 aad 6. All sold. 


e&&= 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, 30 00 a2 50 per hushel. Red Top 
66 to 70 cents. Clover—Northern, 11 to 114¢.—Southern, 10 
a@0c. Flax Seed. $1 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per |b. 
Canary Seed, $2 25 a 250 perbushel. Millet, 1 75 ta 2 00, 

GRAIN. The market is fully supplied with Corn, with 
a slight inclination to recede in prices. 

Corn—Northern, new, bushel 75 a 77—Southern, rouna 
yellow, 74 a 75—Southern flat yellow, 73 a 74—do. do. 
white 63 a 65—~do New Orleans, 63 a 68—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Nurthern, 83 a 85—do. Southern, 00 a 00 —Oats 
Southern, 43 a 44— Northern do. 47 to 48—Beans, per 
bushel i 37 a1 50.—Shorts, per double bush. 50 a 55—-Bran, 
40a 45. 

FLOUR. Therehas been a fair demand for consumption 
throughout the week. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, 85 12 a5 25 
—do. wharf, $500a 5 12—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
~+Philadeiphia do.4 mos. $5 00 a 512 — Fredericksburg, 
fow I'd new 30069 a 5 12—Alexandria, wharf, 000 a5 12 
—Georgetown, $0 60 a 5 25—Extra do. 000 a 0 00—Rich- 
mond Canal, $5 2520 00—do. City, 8000 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, $0 00 a 0 00 —do, Country $0 00a ¥ 00—Gene- 
see, commun, cash, $5 68 a 5 75—do fancy brands, $5 87 
a 6 12—Chio via Canal, 80 00 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, 
eash 35 0) a5 37. Rye, $3 87 a 4 00-—Indian Meal in bbls. 
83 50 adv. 

PROVISIONS. 
report have heen to a fair extent. 
been experienced for Beef 

Beet— Mess 4 110. new bbl. $8 50 a 9 00—Navy—87 50a 
8 50.—No. 1, $0 06 20 00—do Prime €5 75 8 6 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bhi. $14 00 200 00—do Clear 800 00 a 1350 
@o. Mess, 312 00 a 12 50—do Prime $16 00 a 10 50—do Mess | 


The transactions since the last weekly 
An Increased demand has 


from other States,— a — —do Prime do do 80 00 2 a 00 | Netted Cantaloupe, 
do. Cargo do. 000.2000 —Clear do do $00 90 a 09 00— | Black Rock. 

Butter, ship’ng, 10 a. 11—do store, uninspected,10 a2 12—do| Minorca. 

dairy, 14 cts. a 18—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 7} a 74—do | Skillman’s Fine Rock. 


South and Western, 7 a 7§— Hams, Boston, 74 a 8— 
Southern and Western, 7 a 74—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal 
54 a 6—do new milk, 74a 8. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
pertation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad. | 
val, 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 

{he sales of fleece Wool have been large during the past | 
week, without any change in prices. } 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 40 a 41 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 37 a 33--Do 3-4 do 32 a 33—Do. 1-2 de} 
3)a 31 -t-4 and common do 27 a 29 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 18 a 26-- Do. unwashed, 10a 14-- Bengasi do | 
6 al2--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10-- | 





do. do. picked, 16 a 13—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 33 | seven miles from Boston. 


a 36-—No. 1 do. do. do. 27 a 30—No. 2do dodo 13 a 20— 
No. 3 do do do 14 a 16. : 
HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 
Ist sort Mass 1844, lb. 25.200 ; 2d do 00 a 00. 
HAY. 20 to 00 per ton— Eastern Screwed 814 to 16. 
EGGS, 15 to 18. | 


First quality | Also Cactuses, Verbennas, and other most showy Green 
Third | House Plants. 


15,000 Peach Trees, of the most superior and productive 
kinas, for orchards. for supply of our markets. 
1,500 Vines raised in pots from single eyes, of the Black 


We notice the following, $68, $72, $75, $78, | Hamburg and other superior Grapes, including several new 


| kinds, from the London Horticultural Society, recorded last 
spring. 

Written orders addressed by mail to the subscriber will be 
| promptly executed, and Trees and Plants will be well pack- 
} ed in mats and moss, when ordered for distant places, and 
| delivered at the depot or shipped in Boston, without charge 
| for transportation to thecity. Orders left with Messrs. JO- 
SEPH BRECK & CO., at the New England Agricultural 
Warehouse, 51 and 52 North Market street. Boston; Johu G. 
Locke, Lowell, or Eliphalet Wheeler, Framingham, shall 
receive the same prompt attention. 

All orders left with the several authorized agents in Bos- 
ton, should be directed particularly to 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, March 16. eptM17. 


Choice Spring Bulbs and Roots. 


The subscribers have just received from Harlem, in Hol- 
land, the following Roots and Bulbs. 


1000 superfine Anemones, in 100 named sorts, $3 per doz 





doz. 
200 Anemone Hortensis, $i per doz. 
200 Turkey Ranunculas, $1 per doz. 

Aiso, a variety of Gladiolus, including Cardinalis, flori- 
bundus, Ramosus, &c. 

Double Tuberose, Amaryllis formasissama, &c. Anemones, 
and Ranunculus, should be planted as early in the season as 
possible JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

March 21, 1846. 





FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
For sale at Nos. 51 and 52 North Market street, (up staira,) 
an extensive assortment of 
GARDEN, FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS, riz. 
EARLY PEAS, 
Prince Albert. 
Bishop’s Dwarf. 


Cedo Nulli. 





| Karly Frame. 
| Dwarf Marrow fat. | 


All whereof the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per | Large Yellow. 
| Pear Shaped. 


‘out the Buildings. 


Smith’s Early. 
Blue Imperial, and many 
other fine varieties, 


MELONS, OF SURERIOR SORTS. 
Persian. 
Nutmeg. 

Green Citron, &c. 





Cuthill’s Early Frame Cucumber, White Spine, &c. 
Seymour’s White Solid Celery—Large Asiatic Cauliflower. 


TOMATOES. 
Large Red. Cherry, or Grape, red and 
yellow, &c. 
Broccoli, of various sorts— Early Cabbages, and every variety 
of Seed for the Garden. 


March 18. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





FARM FOR SALE, 
Situated in Newton, on the Worcester Turnpike, about 


Has a two story Honse, Barn, 


five acres of good land. \ 
A part or the whole will be sold, with or with- 


Sheds, &c 


WILLIAM AIKEN, 


Feb. 11, 1846. pd. 2m.i.s, 


1000 Ranunculas, in 100 named sorts (extra fine) $2 per 


Said Farm contains about filty- | 


devote his attention to all orders, with the aid | 


ate, who have heen 9 years at this establish- 


A splendid assortment of Pear Trees are daily expected | 


Descriptive Catalogues will be sent gra- | 


PRINCE’S LINN.EAN BOTANIC 
NURSERIES, 
F.iusnine, near New York. 
WILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO. offer for sale 
their vorivalled collection of Favrr and Oana. 
MENTAL Trees, &c The entire Fruit Depart- 
ment 1s carefully scrutinized by them personally, 
and ingratted from the largest collection of bear- 
ing specunen trees in the Union, and they challenge a com- 
parisou in accuracy with any establishment in America or 
Europe. Purchasers are solicited to inspect their Trees and 
witness their superiority in size and wgor, The pre-emi- 
nence claimed can be readily tested hy sending duplicate or- 
| ders to them and to any other Nursery. They have 3000 
| extra sized Pears, on Pear and on Quince, 8to 12 feet with 
heads, very strong and suitable for immediate Learing, and 
10,000 Pears, 5 to 8 feet, and 2000 for Dwarfs or en Quen- 
ouille. Also, Plums and Apricots on ’lum of the same sizes, 
and a large stock of Baldwin and other Apples, Cher- 
ries and Peachies, the latter very low by the hundred and 
| thousand ; 10,000 Quinces 3 to 6 feet; 5000 Lancashire 
Gooseberries assorted ; Victoria and other Currants; Fas 
tolf, Franconia and other Raspberries at low rates. Of 
Grapes the assortinent comprises all the most celebrated 
und carefully selected foreign varieties for the table, and all 
| the American varieties. The collection of Roses is the lar- 
gest in the Union, nnd comprises 70,000 Plants of 1300 
splendid varieties, embracing every novelty that could be se- 
lected from ten of the largest collections in Europe, and the 
plants are much larger than usually sold. 10.000 Magno- 
ias—3 to 10 feet ; 20,000 evergreen Trees, of every class 
and size; 50,000 Ilawthorns and Privets for hedge ; 50,010 
large Dutch Asparagus and 5090 Tobolsk, Victoria and Le- 
viathan Rhubarb. Of Ornamental ‘Trees they bave above 
200,000 of every size and class, including 1000 splendid 
Pawlownia Imperials, 6 to 8 feet. The purchaser may save 
two years by the superior size of their Trees and Shru! berry. 
Priced Catalogues sent to every post paid applicant. 
March 2, 1846. 


GARDEN AND 


Guano! Guano! 


Just received and for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 20 
tons African and South American Guano, of superior quality, 
the best ever brought into this market. The African, which 
is part of the cargo of the brig Samos was analyzed by one 
of the first chemists of this country, and pronounced to be 
of the first quality; it has been fairly tested by many of the 
farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, and has 
fully equalled their highest expectations. We can fully 
recommend the South American, which has also been care- 
fully analyzed, and found to he a splendid article, and very 
superior, being free from stones and hard substances. For 
sale by the ton, bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,5t and 52 North Market street, will be 
promptly attended to. 

Boston, March 25, 1845. 


FARMER WANTED. 

Wanted a good Farmer, (an American,) with a small 
family, to take charge of a Farm in Brookline. Apply to 

EBENEZER FRANCIS, No. 60, State street. 


FOR SALE, 

A full blooded Narragansett entire HORSE. This breed 
has been in the family of the late Governor Jay, for the last 
de is 8 





|century. They are rackers and not a. —_ 
| old, and the only entire Horse of the breed which is left; he 
is very fast, will rack his mile within three minutes Horses 


of this breed are highly esteemed as saddle horses for La- 

dies and Gentlemen, and bring a very high price. Apply to 
JAMES RK DAY, No. 61 Liberty street, New York. 

March 24. 


SLAKED LIME. 
50 casks for sale at a low price, by JOHN B. HATCH, 

wharf at foot of Tufts’ street, near Chelsea Bridge, C har'es- 

town. March 24. 


GEDDES’ HARROW. 
This excellent implement, considered a great improvement 





For terms, &c. apply to the owner liv- | 
| Ing upon the premises, or to C. Aiken, No. 56, South street, | 


, 
| Boston, } 


on all other kinds, is for sale atthe N. England Agricultural 


Warehouse, 51 and 52 North Market street, by 
May 21. J. BRECK & CO. 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
A few cases of superior Horticultural Tools, for gentle 
menor ladies’ use For sale by JOS. BRECK & CO, 
51 and 52 North Market Street, 
Boston, Feb. 2. 


HERDS GRASS OF EXTRA QUALITY 
The subscribers have received a few tierces of extra fine 
HERDS GRASS SEED, perfectly free from all foul 
seed, which they can contidently recommen to farmers for 
August sowing. Also, their usual supply of good GRASS 
Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street, up stair 
FARMERS’ ALMANACK FOR 1846. 
For sale at the N, E. Farmer Office, Toomas’s ALMANAC 


| for i846, by the hundred or dozen. 
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SUPERB VARIETIES OF FLOWER SEEDS. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. Seedsmen and Fiorists, No, 
61 and 62 North Market stueet, (up stairs) have now receiv- 
edafull supply of fresh FLOWER SEEDS from the 
most cel -hraied Florists of Europe, from their own garden 
in Briv:.tor and from other sources, of the most select varie 
ties—ever offered in this country, Special attention has 
been given hy the subseribers in long practice, in improving 
the numerous varieties of hardy Flowers, which have so 
Jong been the object of their cultivation, and they feel assur 
ed that the seeds saved by themselves, cannot be surpass- 
ed by any other growers m the country. 

Among some of the choice seeds are the following, viz : 


Extra fine Verbena seeds, raised by an amateur in this | 


country, from abed of seedling, of 40 different varieties of 

every color and shade, price per package 25 
Extra fine Double Pieotee and Carnation Pink seed, 

saved from a Led of 50 fine double varieties, (Breck & 

Co's. hest.) 25 
Extra Double Carnation seed from fine named Flor- 

ists Flowers (imported,) 25 


Extra double Picotee Pink seed from fine named 
double Flowers (imported) 25 


Fine Carnation and Picotee Pink seed, 124 
Extra Double Florisis Pink seed, from choice na- 

med Flowers (imported) 25 
Douhle Chinese Imperial Pink seed, raised in this 

country from a bed of 50 or more fine varieties, 12} 
Phiox Drumimondii, mixed colors, embracing scarlet, 

crimson. purple, rose, pink, and variegated varieties, 124 
Ca!ceolarias, mixed varieties, from fine named sorts, 25 
Pansy seed, from a collection of named sorts, 25 


Geraniums, from a great variety of fine named sorts, 25 
Petuna seed, from a great variety of fine mixed, 


variegated and other sorts, 123 
Double Hollyhock seed, in boxes containing sixteen 

distinct varieties, 75 
German Asters, of the most improved and splendid 

sorts, in boxes of 12 beautiful varieties, 75 
Annual and perennial Lupins, in boxes, containing 

16 distinct species ant varieties, many of them most 

superb, 76 
Goorletias and (Enotheras in boxes, 10 best varieties] 

and species, 50 
Russian and other ten week stock, 20 distinct varie- 

ties, 1,00 

Ditto 10 ditto ditto 50 

A collection of 20 best varieties of Annual Flower 

seeds, 1,00 
Ditto 40 varieties of Annual and Perennial Flower 

seeds, 2,00 
Boxes containing a choice collection of 100 varieties 

of Annual and Perennial Flower seeds, 4,00 
Polyanthus seed from fine named sorts, per package, 25 
Auricula ditto 25 
Didiscus cerrulea, 124 

Brachycome Iberidifolia, 25 

Mimulus—s varieties, 75 
Do. single paper, 124 
Double Balsams, 10 superb varieties, 62: 
Four varieties fine Candytuft, 25 
Six “ sweet Peas, 37 
Four “ wall Flower, 25 
Four “ Schizanthus, 25 
Also, other fine varieties, too numerous to mention, em- 

bracing a rare collection of more than 400 varieties. Cuata- 


logues may be had on application. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
/ JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have for sale a 
Mf large assortment of choice FRUIT AND OR- 
NAMENTAL TREES, which they ofler to 
the public at reasonable rates. As they are 
Oem Agents for many of the best Nurseries and Gar 
dens inthe vicinity of the city, they can execute any order 
that they may he favored with. From their own Nurseries 
they can furnish the best varieties of ay Pear, Cherry, 
Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, Quince, Grape, Goeseberry, 
Currants, &c. Also, Ornamental Piants, of every descrip- 
tion, Boston, March 11, 1846. 


TRACE CHAINS, &c. 

Just received per ship “Sunbeam,” from Liverpool, a 
Jarge assortment of Fence, Trace, Halter and Dog CHAINS, 
of every description. 

Also, per“ Mary Ann,” from Liverpool, ‘a large assort- 
ment of splendid GARDEN SHEARS, FLOWER 
GATHERERS, BRIAR HOOKS, NORWAY RAG 
STONES, &c. and 

For sale at the 
and seed Store, by 

March Ls. 












New England Agricultural Warehouse 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
No. 51 and 52 N. Market street. 





GUANO, 

The cargo of the ship Tacma, from Madagas Island, 
will he sold in any quantity desired, put up in bags or bar- 
rels, or in bulk, if preferred. The analysis of this cargo by 


J. i. Tescuemacner, Fsq., can he seen by applying to 
March 18. 


MAGOUN & SON. 66 State street. 


, 


ow 


| manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of two sizes—the smalier 





r - 

Great improvements have heen maile the past vear in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould 
heare hasbeen so formed as to lay the furrow completely | 
over turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and 


leaving the ground in the best possible manner. The | 
length of the mould hoard has heen very much inerea 

sed, so that the Plough works with the greatest ease > 
hoth with respect tothe holding and the team. The 
Committee at the late trial of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say 
tothe inquirer, if your land is mostiy Jight and easy to 
work, try Prouty & Mears, hut if your /and is heavy, hard 
orrocky. BEGIN WITH Mr. Howanp’s.” 

At the above mentioned trial the Howaid Pleugh ¢/id | 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other | 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twenty | 
se‘en and one half inches, to the 112 Ihs. draught, 
while the Howard Plough turned titentynine and one 
half inches, to the same power of team! All acknow- | 
ledge that Howard's Ploughs are much the strongest and { 
most substantially made. i 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the 
shoe. or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed 
without having to furnish a new landside: this shoe like- | 
wise secures the mould board and landside together, and 
strengthens the Plough very much. 

The price of the Pioughs is from 86 to 815. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$10 50, and with cutter 8i, with wheel and cutter, $2 
60 extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and. retail, a 
at the New England Agricultural Warehonse and Seed 
Store Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 





HOWARD’S PREMIUM SUBSOILL PLOWS. 

The sub-oil Plow is unquestionably the most importan 
agricultural implement of modern invention, It is considered 
by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britain and 
our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi- 
table husbandry. Says that eminently skilful and intelligent 
agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : “ such is the esti- 
mate in which I hold this important implement, that L should 
consider it a great piece of improvidence to put ifra crop 
without first subsoiling the ground.’? The subsoil Plows 


obtained the highest premium offered by the State Agricultu- 
ral Society at its late exhibition at Worcester. The com- 
mittee to award the premium on Subsoil Plows, in their re- 
port say: —* The committee were pleased with the neatness 
and firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristics 
which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that 
have come withintheir observation, Utility and not show, are 
their peculiar features. * * They were astonished to find 
with what ease and perfection the hard pan could be stirred, 
and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such 
was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power 
not exceeding that ordinarily required for moving a surface 
Piow at the same depth—and they found the Plow might be 
guided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * 
They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention 
pf the farmers of the Commonwealth ”’ 

The improvement in the length of the handles of Mr. How- 
ard’s Plows, suggested. by the committee, has been made— 
and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- 
uable implements wholesale and retail. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, 
North Market Street, Boston. 


ESSAY ON GUANO, 

For sale at Nos. 61 and 52 North Market Street, Tesche 
macher’s Essay on Guano,—describing its properties and 
the hest methods of its application in Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture, with the value of importations from different local 
ities; founded on actual analyses, and on personal experi- 
ments upon numerous Kinds of trees, vegetables. flowers, &c. 
Price 25 cents. J. BRECK & CO, 


GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 
Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers ana 
moved with a foot treader, are found to bea great improve- 
nent on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are hecoming daily more in use and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach 

















ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co. No. 51 North Market street. 








MARTIN’S MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM 
EAGLE PLUWS, 


The subscribers have for sale at their extensive Agriculta 
ral Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 N. Market street, WAR- 
TINS MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM IMPROV- 
ED EAGLE PLOWS. 

Mr. Martin’s Plows combine new and important improve- 
ments adapting them to the different qualities of soil and 
the various modes and systems ot eulture His Eagle 
Plows, as improved, are much longer, the mouldhoard, land- 
side and point, or share, al] extended without any addition 
tothe wiith or heel in its work ; thus adapting this Plow 
to the more pertect turning under of the greensward, and in- 
verting of the furrow-slice, so desirable m greens ward plow 
ig. The prineiple of these Plows is such, from where the 
furrow-slice is received upon the mouldioard to where it 
leaves it, that it enables the Plow. to take up the furrow- 
slice with the greatest possible ease, bearing equally and 
lighly over the whole surface of the mouldhoard, turning it 
over with the Jeast possible bending or twisting, aud pre- 
serving it flat, smooth and unbroken, laying the furrow-slt- 
ces closely and compuctly side by sile, and creating bus 
slight friction upon the face of the mouldhoard in passing 
through the soil. Thus the Plow requires hut me little 
power of draft beyond what is necessary to cut out the fus- 
row-slice. 

In testing the quality of Plows, the power 
moved, the ease with which itis handled, ane the 


which it is 
rannerin 


which it completes the work, are three impor'sut ) ints, all 
of which are wisely, accurately and judicious y » served in 
these improved Plows. 

The character of these Plows for ease of dio: and man- 


agement, and the excellence of their work, though well 
established in the minds of the farming community, were 
most fully and satisfactorily exhibited to the public at the 
grand trial of Plows by the Massachusetts Agricu!tural So- 
ciety, at Worcester, October 9th, 1844, whose ali!e and im 
partial committee awarded the highest premium ot 850 
to B. Martin, for the best Plow, for doing the hest work 
with the least draft, if a trial open to the whole Union—this 
Plow running in its natural course, and keeping its true po- 
sition, without any effort of the plowman, and turning @ 
furrow 12inches wide and 6 inches deep, with a much less 
draft than any other Plow on the ground. 

These Plows, as improved, are Considered to be nearest fo 
perfection of any implements of the kind ia this country, as 
well in respect to material and workmanship, as in form of 
construcuion. 

At ihe late Cattle-Show and Plowing-Match of the Wor 
cester County Agricultural Society, in the heart of that most? 
valuable agricultural county, B. Martin’s Plow recerved the 
highest and most enthusiastic commendation from intelli- 
gent and experienced practical farmers, who know and are 
the most competent judges. 

His castings are of a superior kind, the workmanship not 
inferior to any other Plows in this country, and his timber 
being the very best of white oak; and every farmer knows 
that good timber in his Plows is of the utmost unportance— 
all of which in fact renders B. Martin’s Plow the very arti- 
cle every farmer wants. The high character of these Plows 
is abundantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
age, which the manufacturer hopes by his eflorts and exer- 
tions to retain Being himself an expericneed Plow-Ma- 
ker, he will not spare any exertions in order to render his 
Plows a superior article. 

Gentlemen are requested to call and examine these Plows 
before they purchase. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, March 24. 
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NEWENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 ifnot paid 


| within sixty days. 


Remittances, not exceeding ten dollars, at any one time, 
may be made as follows :—A subscriber owes us two or 
eight dollars, which he wishes to remit us, He wil! pay 
ys amount to the Post Master in his own town, and take 

s receipt for it, as money paid him on our account, He 
will then send that receipt, enclosed in a letter, fo us. We 
pass it tothe Post Master in Boston, and get the money for it. 
This arrangement does away with nearly the whole risk of 
making remittance, and puts every subseriber iu possession 
of “ suitable funds” for that purpose. 

s - — 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS 
21 scHOOL STREET. 
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